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also has lent a fine Gothic manuscript of 
the Hours of the Virgin and three Plantin 
books, which are shown together with Mr. 
Morgan's volumes just referred to. 

Typical of Flanders' best-known product 
are the tapestries on the walls, including 
Mr. George Blumenthal's decorative hunt- 
ing piece woven toward the end of the 
fifteenth century, and the same owner's 
slightly later Crucifixion, made after a car- 
toon by Bernard van Orley, famous as a 
painter and a designer of tapestries. Be- 
cause of their size, two other fine tapestries 
belonging to Mr. Blumenthal, and not 
previously shown in the Museum, are hung 
in the main entrance hall. One of these is 
a late Gothic example woven with gold 
and silver thread in Brussels in 1508, 
while the other is an earlier Burgundian 
production of great interest. Both tapes- 
tries were lent for the Flemish exhibition. 
A set of five Renaissance pieces, lent by 
Mr. Joseph Sampson Stevens, are beautiful 
intrinsically and interesting as showing 
Italian designs — by a pupil close to Raphael 
— carried out on Flemish looms. Mr. 
Marsden J. Perry has allowed his remark- 
able tapestry, one of the finest hangings 
owned in America, to be shown. 

A number of cases of the splendid lace 
which in later times has been regarded by 
most people as a product pre-eminently 
Belgian, represent that important phase of 
Flemish art. Although Brussels is the lace 
center most familiar to the collector, Ant- 
werp, Malines, and other localities all 
had their individual patterns and weaves, 
examples of which have been here as- 
sembled. 

Some of the specimens of furniture and 
sculpture in the exhibition have been dis- 
played previously in other galleries of the 
Museum, but among the number now 
shown for the first time are chests, cabinets, 
chairs, and other carved pieces which give 
evidence that the Flemish skill in wood- 
working was always combined with a just 
sense of proportion and a fine knowledge 
of pattern. Two chests of drawers, lent 
by the Misses Hewitt, are of interest as 
typical of French eighteenth century 
fashion as expressed by Flemish work- 



From the Crosby Brown Collection are 
four spinets by the best-known Flemish 
makers, which show the fine workmanship 
characteristic of musical instruments pro- 
duced in the Low Countries during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

D. F. 

GREEK PREHISTORIC ART 

OUR collection of Greek prehis- 
toric art has made marked 
progress during the year 
1914. Besides a number of 
reproductions, we have been fortunate 
enough to obtain sixteen original pieces, 
acquired from the University Museum, 
Philadelphia, in exchange for duplicate 
Cypriote vases. Though our collection 
of Minoan art must always necessarily be 
dependent on reproductions for the repre- 
sentation of its masterpieces, it is a source 
of satisfaction that we have been able to 
supplement these copies with original 
material, which, though humbler in ap- 
pearance, will prove invaluable for our 
just appreciation of this great art. The 
pieces now acquired are derived from vari- 
ous American excavations in eastern Crete, 
carried on by Mrs. C. H. Hawes, Miss 
Edith R. Hall, and Mr. Richard B. Seager. 
They consist of twelve terracotta vases 
and four objects in stone, ranging from the 
Early Minoan period to the Early Iron Age. 
Several pieces have been extensively re- 
stored. 

In the Early Minoan period can be dated 
three cups of different techniques, illus- 
trating the variety of fabrics in use at that 
epoch. One, with a fine mottled decoration 
in red and black, was found at Priniatiko 
Pirgo; similar examples from Gournia and 
Vasiliki are already in our collection. A 
cup with trough spout and a design of 
parallel oblique lines in creamy white on a 
reddish and black ground (fig. 1) is from 
Vasiliki; a cup with loop handle and a 
decoration of festoons and dots in white 
on black (fig. 2) was found at Pseira. Of 
these the first belongs to the Early Minoan 

II period (about 2800-2500 B.C.), and the 
other two to the end of the Early Minoan 

III period (about 2500-2200 B.C.). 
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To the close of the Middle Minoan or the 
beginning of the Late Minoan period 
(about 1600 B. C.) can be assigned two 
pieces, one a fragment with rippled decora- 
tion, the other a cup decorated with run- 
ning spirals. The shape of the latter is 
the same as that of some gold cups from 
the shaft graves of Mycenae, with flaring 
sides and flat handle. A small jug with 



men of the Late Minoan I period, when 
Cretan naturalism attained its height. 

The four remaining vases consist of two 
false-necked amphorae, a one-handled jug, 
all three from Kavousi, and a small two- 
handled jar from Vrokastro. The Vrokas- 
tro vase belongs to the Early Iron Age; 
the other three date from the very end of 
the Minoan age, when the great civiliza- 




FIG. 



CUP FROM VASILIKI, CRETE 
ABOUT 2200 B.C. 




FIG. 2. 



CUP FROM PSEIRA, CRETE 
ABOUT 2200 B.C. 




FIG. 3. 



CUP FROM PSEIRA, CRETE 
ABOUT 1600 B.C. 



trefoil lip, undecorated, from Sphoungaras, 
belongs to the Middle Minoan I period 
(about 2200-2000 B.C.). Of great charm 
is a vase of the "tea-cup" form, ornamented 
with spirals in lustrous black paint on 
a light ground (fig. 3). This shape is 
among the most graceful evolved by the 
Minoans, and was extensively used both 
during the Middle Minoan III and the 
Late Minoan I periods (about 1800-1500 
B.C.). Our example was found at Pseira. 
A cup with leaf decoration is a character- 
istic though rather hastily executed speci- 



tion which had dominated Crete for more 
than two thousand years had been swept 
away by Northern conquerors. The old 
shapes and technique were retained, but 
the decoration shows a stereotyped repeti- 
tion of former motives; originality and 
naturalism, the great driving forces of 
Minoan art, had died out forever. 

Among the most remarkable as well as 
attractive products of Minoan art are the 
stone vases and lamps, which have been 
found in great quantities, especially at 
Pseira and Mochlos. Reproductions of 
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the most important of these are exhibited 
in our Room of Prehistoric Greek Art. 
The four original specimens now acquired 
consist of a lamp, two bowls, and a lid, all 
of the Late Minoan period. The lamp, 
from Gournia, is of the familiar type, with 
short foot and open bowl, in which are 
cuttings for two wicks; it is of black 
steatite. The two bowls, also of steatite, 
come from Gournia and Pseira, respec- 
tively, and the lid, which is of veined mar- 
ble, was found at Vrokastro. Though 
these pieces, with the exception of the lid, 
are unfortunately not in a good state of 
preservation, they nevertheless enable us 
to appreciate the extraordinary skill of the 
stone-workers of that period, who could 
cut both hard and soft stones into what- 
ever shapes they desired, with no iron tools 
at their disposal. 

The most important reproductions pur- 
chased this year are three large amphorae, 
from 24 to 31J inches high, of which the 
originals (published by K. Miiller, Athen- 
ische Mitteilungen, XXXIV, 1909, pp. 
304, 311, 313, pis. xvi, xxii, 1 and 2) were 
found in tombs at Kakovatos on the Greek 
mainland. Dr. Dorpfeld has identified 
this site with the ancient Pylos, the home 
of Nestor, and has thus invested it with 
additional interest. The vases were found 
in fragments scattered in the tombs, and 
have been put together, with a number of 
pieces missing. They are magnificent 
examples of the high level attained by 
potters of that period in effective decora- 
tion of large planes. The motives are 
taken entirely from plant and marine life. 
On one is a grouping of nautili among rocks 
and sea plants (fig. 4); on the two others 
are palms and lilies, growing in tufts and 
singly. The naturalism of the designs is 
unmistakable, but we also feel a certain 
stylizing influence at work, which shows 
itself in the slightly conventionalized 
rendering of the plants and in the marked 
ability to adapt motives to their decorative 
purpose. The vases have, therefore, been 
dated between the first and second Late 
Minoan periods. Whether they were im- 
ported from Crete or made on the mainland 
remains an open question. Their imme- 
diate predecessors have been found only in 



Crete; but large amphorae of this shape 
and technique appear to have been very 
popular in Greece and may well have been 
manufactured there. 

The three other reproductions of vases 
recently acquired consist of a charming 
steatite casket from Mycenae, with a 
representation of an octopus among rocks 
delicately carved on its surface; a tall cup, 
of stone, likewise from Mycenae; and a 
steatite jar with two handles and side spout, 
from Knossos. The latter has a decoration 
of white inlay and may thereby be assigned 
to the Middle Minoan III period (1800- 
1600 B.C.), while the other two belong to 
Late Minoan times. 

Minoan art has furnished us with com- 
paratively few representations of human 
figures in the round. Whether the artist 
of that period preferred to avoid the 
difficulties presented by such sculpture, or 
whether we owe this scarcity merely to the 
chances of excavation, we cannot deter- 
mine; at all events, the ability of the Min- 
oan artist to model in the round is amply 
attested both by the splendid bull's heads 
from Knossos and Gournia and the wonder- 
ful little ivory figures of youths from Knos- 
sos. An interesting discovery of a bronze 
statuette of a youth, belonging to the Late 
Minoan period, was recently made at 
Tylisos, Crete (cf. J. Hazzidaki, 'Eq^splq 
' ApxatoXoytXY], 1912, p. 223, pi. 17), and a 
copy of this has now been acquired by the 
Museum. He is represented in an atti- 
tude of adoration, with his right hand 
brought to his forehead, so that we may 
presume that the figure was votive. He 
wears the customary loin-cloth, shoes, and 
a collar, and his hair is long, falling in two 
coils down his back. The modeling is 
sketchy, with little attempt at precise 
rendering of details; but it is full of the 
vigor and exuberant animation that char- 
acterize all products of Minoan art. The 
Greek sculptor arrived at perfection by 
adopting a number of types and solving one 
by one the problems presented by these. 
The Minoan artist worked differently. He 
was so eager to fashion what his versatile 
imagination suggested to him, that he 
cared less for accurate rendering than for 
constantly attempting new subjects. The 
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result was that he never arrived at per- 
fection, but in his works are a freshness and 
a vitality that have never been equaled in 
the whole subsequent history of European 
art. 

Another acquisition which will be greatly 
valued by students of Minoan art is a col- 
lection of three hundred and fifty-five 
plaster impressions 
of engraved gems 
and sealings. Of 
these, one hundred 
and twenty-two 
are of gems from 
Mycenae, exhibit- 
ed in the National 
Museum at Ath- 
ens; one hundred 
and thirty-four are 
of gems found in 
Crete and now in 
the Museum at 
Candia; and nine- 
ty-nine are taken 
from impressed 
clay nodules found 
at Zakro and now 
likewise at Candia. 
These can give us 
a fairly represent- 
ative picture of 
Minoan glyptic 
art. The earlier 
examples show the 
beginnings of this 
art, when rude 
figures were cut by 
hand on soft 
stones; as the gem- 
cutter became 
more proficient 
and learned how to 

work with the help of the wheel, he could 
try his hand at harder stones, such as agate, 
chalcedony, onyx, etc. The subjects he 
selected for representation were cult scenes 
of men and women sacrificing, deities and 
demons, hunting and war scenes, and, above 
all, animals. Occasionally a lack of perspec- 
tive and a desire to fill the whole circular 
space of the gem resulted in all sorts of 
contortions, but on the whole the figures, 
especially those of animals, are rendered 




fig. 4. 



with extraordinary truth to nature. And 
everywhere we notice the same impetuous 
originality, the interest in movement and 
life that is characteristic of all products of 
Minoan art. 

A few of the gems, both of the earlier 
and of the later periods, are interesting 
documents of Minoan script. On the 
earliest specimens 
appear rude picto- 
grams; these were 
developed in the 
Middle Minoan 
period into hiero- 
glyphic symbols, 
which in their turn 
gave place, in the 
Late Minoan 
period, to a linear 
form of writing. 
This linear script 
is well illustrated 
on the copies of 
fifteen clay tablets 
from Knossos, now 
acquired by the 
Museum. For the 
decipherment of 
Minoan writing 
archaeologists are 
still awaiting the 
discovery of a bi- 
lingual inscription, 
such as has sup- 
plied the key for 
reading Egyptian 
hieroglyphs and 
more recently the 
Lydian language. 
As far as can now 
be ascertained, 
most of the tab- 
lets, found in such quantities at Knossos, 
appear to be business records. 

G. M. A. R. 



REPRODUCTION OF A VASE FROM 
KAKOVATOS, GREECE 
ABOUT I5OO B.C. 



AMERICAN PAINTINGS 

N accordance with the artist's wishes, 
the painting, The Marquise of Carabas, 
by Samuel Isham, who died June 12, 
1914, has been given to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art by his executors. 
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